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It is a rare occasion indeed when the preparation of a 
social history, in effect, becomes a visual autobiography. 

Roland Freeman’s 44-year life story has encompas¬ 
sed a crucial period of change in the lives of American 
blacks. He reached his maturity in the decade starting 
with the Supreme Court’s historic decisions in 1954 and 
1955 against racial segregation in public schools; the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960; and President 
Kennedy’s 1962 executive order prohibiting racial and 
religious discrimination in housing. 

Freeman’s life began in the streets of Baltimore 
where he fought for his own survival as a member of a 
street gang, the Young Bloods. He was sent away to a 
southern Maryland farm by a strong, wise and gentle 
mother, who knew that his life would end badly if he did 
not get away from the streets of an urban environment. 
Thus, Freeman’s life has included the perils of urban 
struggle, the sharing of the traditional lot of southern 
poor blacks, and the Civil Rights Movement, in 
particular the March on Washington in 1963. 

He became familiar with the photographs of Gordon 
Parks and Roy DeCarava and, through a chance meeting 
with photographer Burk Uzzle, began his photographic 
life with a borrowed camera. 

Freeman regarded the camera as a research tool. He 
was a witness documentarian, and to a large extent that 


Introduction 


is what he has remained. His knowledgeable forays into 
urban and rural environments allowed him to capture at 
close range the flavor of black life as it changed with the 
passage of new civil rights legislation. 

Freeman has lived in Washington, D.C. during the 
past two decades, and through his work with the D.C. 
Gazette,he met many people in the government, the arts 
and humanities. He also found helpful friends at various 
magazines, such as the National Geographic and Life, 
and in professional photographic societies. These many 
contacts helped him in developing his own photographic 
skills and vision. 

Much credit goes to the Smithsonian Institution and 
the National Endowments for the Arts and Humanities 
for their support of this project over the years. It is the 
result of a sustained drive by Roland Freeman, who 
resolved to “search for and leave something of value, 
something I could believe in. ” It is everybody’s gain that 
he has succeeded. 

The International Center of Photography is proud 
to have played a substantial part in the development and 
presentation of this very personal project. 

Cornell Capa 

Executive Director 

International Center of Photography 


Burk Uzzle, Magnum © 1981 





My work reflects many aspects of my family history and 
the style of my early cultural environment. I was born in 
Baltimore during the Great Depression, and at an early 
age, more out of curiosity than necessity, I became a 
street kid. I would take my school lunch money and ride 
the trolley to the end of the line, just to see what was 
there. School just didn’t interest me. When my mother 
found out I hadn’t been going to school, she was upset. 
But my father gave me a beating I’ll never forget. I can 
remember my mother hollering, “Stop, you’re going to 
kill him, he’s just a little boy!”and Pop saying, “If I don’t 
whip some sense into him now, he’s never going to 
amount to nothing. Don’t you know the only chance a 
colored man has of making it is getting himself a good 
education? You don’t want to grow up and break your 
back digging ditches like I do. If you don’t stay off those 
streets, you’re going to wind up in jail.” 

But I loved being out in the streets, and it wasn’t all 
trouble. I was fascinated by the Arabers, the unique 
street vendors who sold fresh fish and produce, ice, coal 
and wood, from horse-drawn wagons. Like many of the 
neighborhood kids, I started working on the wagons 
when I was about eight. For a couple of years, through 
an uncle’s stable and produce business, I worked with 
and learned from some of the best Arabers in northwest 
Baltimore. But I always had another hustle going on the 
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side. I sold newspapers and Ebony magazine, and I soon 
had built up a route that I could also work when I was 
Arabing. By the time I was 12,1 had two younger guys 
working with me. 

On the streets, I got a reputation as being a crazy 
dude. When I was eight I was forced to learn that if you 
didn’t know how to take care of yourself, you were going 
to get messed over. The bigger boys were always 
robbing me, either after I had collected my paper-route 
money or when my mother sent me to the bakery. I 
would go home crying and get another whipping for 
losing the bread money. My father would say, “You’d 
better hurry up and learn that if somebody hits you, you 
hit them back!” I was tired of getting beat up, and I 
wasn’t old enough or big enough to join the neighborhood 
gang, the Young Bloods, so I decided to go crazy on a few 
people. 

The next time I went to the bakery, three guys tried 
to jump me. I pulled out a little hatchet and started 
swinging. I hit two of them and the other guy ran. I 
wound up in juvenile court with a shrink testing me to 
see if I was crazy. I couldn’t make him understand that I 
was tired of being whipped, on the streets and at home. 
Nothing much came of it all, except that, because of my 
act, the Young Bloods thought I was bad enough to 
become a gang member without having to be initiated. I 


got my own street corner where I could shine shoes, and 
no one bothered me. I got invited to all the neighborhood 
parties, and I was allowed to shoot craps with the cats in 
the alley. When the gang went to the Royal Theater to 
hear all the music greats, I didn’t have to worry about 
getting beat up or robbed by boys from other parts of 
town. We all had our black or brown jackets with a drop 
of blood painted on the backs. Besides, I was making 
plenty of money and buying most of my own clothes. I 
thought I was in seventh heaven. But I continued to have 
trouble because I wouldn’t go to school. By that time I 
was 12, and my mother was seriously worried that 
something would happen to me or that I would wind up in 
the reformatory. I did, for three months. Half of the guys 
I had known on the streets were in there. As much stuff 
went on there as on the street, but since I already had the 
reputation of being crazy, I didn’t have many problems. 

The summer I turned 13, my mother sent me to 
Charles County, Maryland, to live with the Miles family 
on a tobacco farm. This was probably the best thing 
that could’ve happened to me then. I loved the farm, and 
the hard work didn’t bother me because I was used to it. 
In the country I went to school because it was just about 
the only social life we had except for church on Sundays. 
It was strange to me because it was a Catholic church, 
but also because I’d never been to a mixed church before 
(of course, blacks and whites were segregated within it). 

I thought the black people were just being cool in front of 
white folk, since they didn’t sing, shout or clap. 

At 18 I went back to Baltimore and after a few 
months working at menial jobs went into the Air Force. 


It was 1954, peacetime, and I loved the Air Force. While 
I was in basic training I won a Brownie Hawkeye camera 
in a crap game. For the first time I experienced the fun of 
taking pictures, but because of other, stronger interests, 
I didn’t stick with it then. 

The service gave me a chance to travel and meet a lot 
of people. It took me to Europe, always one of my 
fantasies, and I lived in Paris and had the time of my life. 
While there I met black people from the Caribbean and 
Africa who were very nationalistic. I met James 
Baldwin, Richard Wright and a host of jazz musicians. I 
returned to the States in the late fifties feeling quite 
changed. 

The Civil Rights Movement was much in the news, 
and I was trying to get a handle on my own and others’ 
reactions to it. The people I’d met in Europe had talked a 
lot about social change, and many were returning to 
Africa, the Caribbean and America to work in the 
struggle for that change. Most of my family and friends 
supported Dr. King’s movement but were not involved in 
any direct action. I knew I had to figure out my 
priorities, so after spending a year back in Charles 
County, I moved to Washington and began working at an 
assortment of jobs while attending night school. Even 
though I didn’t join any civil rights organizations, I 
began to participate in marches and other forms of 
protest. When movement workers started getting 
murdered, all the black people I knew, even the cautious 
ones, felt we shouldn’t take any more abuse. 

For me, it all came together on August 28,1963, the 
day of the March on Washington. In the months that 


followed, I searched desperately for a way to express my 
feelings. That November, I saw a photographic exhibit 
on the March. Its power, and the memories the exhibit 
awakened of the j oy I felt when I first took pictures with 
my Brownie, made me realize that photography would 
be my medium. I looked around for black photographers 
who were making it. Some friends showed me Gordon 
Parks' work in Life. I went to the Library of Congress 
and searched out everything they had on him. Another 
friend gave me Sweet Flypaper of Life by Langston 
Hughes and Roy DeCarava. DeCarava’s pictures of 
family life in a Harlem tenement really turned me on. I’d 
never seen pictures that reminded me so much of my own 
family. 

I came of age as a photographer in 1968, around the 
time of Martin Luther King, Jr.'s murder. By the end of 
that month of April, I found myself in Marks, Mississippi 
as a Southern Christian Leadership Conference staff 


photographer. It was my job to photograph the Poor 
People's Campaign, the mule-train march from Marks to 
Washington, D.C. Still very much a novice, I was scared 
to death. But when I saw the courage, strength and 
wisdom of these people who were on the front lines in the 
struggle for social justice, my fear dissolved. I knew I 
didn't want to be anywhere else. Documenting the 
African-American experience would be my commitment. 

Besides the studies in this book of the Baltimore 
Arabers and of Mississippi folk life, which are the hearts 
of the “City Pavements" and “Southern Roads" sections, 
photographs have been selected from other major 
projects I’ve carried out during the past 12 years— 
projects that took me to “Jazz Alley" in Chicago, on long 
trips through New York, Pennsylvania and the south — 
and from continuing studies of Washington, D.C., where 
I’ve lived for the past 20 years. 

R.L.F. 


All text unless otherwise rioted by Roland L. Freeman. 






When black people were uprooted from Africa, they took 
with them the wide range of skills they had developed 
over centuries. Basket making, wood carving, black- 
smithing, weaving and quilting all have their origins in a 
long cultural tradition, though of course the African- 
American adapted techniques to what was available 
here. During my travels in Mississippi, I came across 
numerous practitioners of these crafts. 

Basket maker Lee Willie Nabors, for instance, 
upholds tradition even though, as he puts it, “I never 
seen no man make a basket. My father brought one 
home, an’ I just looked at it....When it comes to chairs, I 
just flat foot made a chair.” Mr. Nabors explained to me 
that you are most apt to find basket makers where you 
see shavings around a woodpile or near a tree. Most 
Mississippi baskets are made from white oak. Basket 
makers pick the young trees no larger than six to ten 
inches in diameter. They cut them into logs six to nine 
feet long and then split the logs into strips. Using 
pocketknives and drawknives, they shave the strips 
smooth and finally cut them into splints in the dimensions 
needed for the style and size basket they want — for 
hauling cotton or garden produce, for eggs or laundry, or 
decorative baskets to be used as gifts or in churches. 
Traditionally, these baskets were traded in a barter 
system; little money changed hands because folks just 
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didn't have it. Few of these craftspeople made only 
baskets though; almost all were farmers, too, and had 
learned their craft from a relative or neighbor. 

Unlike Mr. Nabors, who's lived all of his life very 
close to the land, basketmaker Taft Putman traveled 
throughout the South as a railroad worker. A dark, lean, 
rugged, fun-loving man, his face reflects many years of 
hard times and fast living. He loves to talk about the 
good old days of midnight gambling and all-night 
rambling, though never about the leg he lost while 
working on the railroad. He does reminisce sometimes, 
though, by letting out with a few old railroad cries, like: 


If I had known 
The boss was mean , 

I never would have left 
For New Or lean. 

I been out east , 

I been out west , 

I b'lieve I like 
Out east the best. 

Captain can't read , 
Captain can't write. 
How do he know 
The track is right? 


After he left the railroad, Mr. Putman returned to 
basket making, which he had learned as a young man. He 
makes by far the tightest and strongest baskets Fve ever 
seen. As he says, “I make my baskets strong to last, not 
just to sell. They’ll be here when I’m dead and in hell.” 

I met another man close to the land, farmer 
Abraham Hunter, in an area called Percy Creek. He and 
his wife have raised 16 children, have a large farm and 
are busy all the time . They and their neighbors do more 
things in traditional ways then anyone else I met. Mr. 
Hunter does his own blacksmithing, carpentry, basket 
making and comshuck mule-and-horse-collar-making, 
and grows his own sugar cane and sorghum, from which 
he makes syrup and molasses. He explained to me that 
syrup is made from sugar cane that is cut in late fall and 
molasses from sorghum cane cut in late summer. He and 
most of his neighbors work collectively in harvesting 
crops, slaughtering hogs and cattle, and in the grinding 
and cooking of the cane and sorghum. Nobody exchanges 
money, but they share the products of their work in 
proportion to the labor they contribute. 

Like the basket makers, quilters often leave 
evidence of their craft in their yards. They hang them out 
to air in the spring and fall. I learned how they are made 
from quilters in Wilkinson County, Mississippi, like 97- 
year-old Phoeba Johnson and her daughter, Annie 
Dennis, who is known throughout the state for her 
needlework and beautiful quilts. Quilting used to be a 
collective activity, but now, to her dismay, it’s more 
often done singly. A special frame holds the three layers 
— spread or top, back and filling — which, Mrs. Dennis 


remembers, the women used to quilt during quilting 
bees; two or three might be completed in a day. But the 
basic steps haven’t changed. Using materials on hand, 
the top is made by sewing together pieces of fabric in 
patterns that have been either passed down by family or 
friends, picked up from quilting books or created on the 
spot. Betty Tolbert was one of the most inventive 
quilters I knew. Once I asked her where she got her 
patterns, and she explained, “Oh, they just come to me. 
One day I was sitting on the porch cleaning beans when I 
noticed that old horseshoe over on the fence post. So I 
decided to make a quilt with a big horseshoe in the middle 
of it. I just kept adding more pieces of material around it, 
and it came out like this.” She called it “The Fancy Horse¬ 
shoe.” Mrs. Tolbert, like most of the others, intended for 
her quilts, fancy or not, to be used to keep people warm. 

One quilter, 85-year-old Annie Mason, took me to the 
Spring Hill Baptist Church, whose congregation has 
stood as a pillar of faith in rural southwest Mississippi 
since 1865. Mrs. Mason remembers, “During all that civil 
rights business in the sixties, we woke up one morning 
and found our church burned down. But that year we still 
marched down to the water singing ‘None But the 
Righteous’: 

Take me to the water , 

Take me to the water , 

Take me to the water 
To be baptized .” 

The church was rebuilt in 1968 and continues to serve as 
the social, political, spiritual and moral center of the 
Spring Hill community. 


Besides visiting with the quilters, I hung out on the 
Mississippi River and some of its tributaries. I met a 
fisherman named “Butler” Fields, who lives in one of the 
last shanty boat homes on the river. He still makes some 
of the fishnets he uses. Mr. Fields told me, “My mama 
and daddy brought me out here ’round this river and lake 
when I was about seven. I done all kinds of work in my 
life, everything from raising cotton to public work. I 
worked all up and down the Mississippi River between 
here and New Orleans. Fve been called all kinds of 
nicknames, from ‘Barrelhouse’ to ‘Rough Crawler.’ Now 
I just fish here in the old lake. Once there was an awful 
lot of colored people all around here, but when those last 
high waters came in ‘72-‘73, just about everybody left 
here. I got cables hooking my house to them trees, and 
when the water rises, my house rise with it. And when 
the water went down, I’m still here. Old bossman said I 
could stay here as long as I wanted to.” 

Another riverman I got to know is Mississippi blues 
singer Scott Dunbar, a tall, white-haired fellow who 
works as a fishing guide on Old Lake Mary. Best known 
for his song, “Sweet Mama Rolling Stone,” Mr. Dunbar 
has rarely been out of Mississippi. “I ain’t never went to 
school in my life either,” he recalls. “My mama and them 
ain’t allowed me to go to school. They made me work by 
the day when I was knee high to a puppy dog. I toted 


water for ten head of men. Wouldn’t get but four bits a 
day. Me and my brother used to play for church 
meetings. He played the guitar and I made a fiddle out’a 
cigar box to play. A man from up north came through 
here once and wanted to take me and my brother on the 
road, but mama wouldn’t let us go.” 

A blacksmith I got to know well was Julius Mason, 
brother-in-law of quilter Annie Dennis. He had started 
his apprenticeship at age eight, and from 1939 to 1976 ran 
his own business on the same corner in Roxie, 
Mississippi. Mr. Mason could fix or make just about 
anything he set his mind to. He made wagon wheels, 
buggies, dog irons for the fireplace and shod horses; at 
one time he employed five men. As he tells it, when the 
lumber mill opened in his town, they came to him to 
design special rigs for the trucks that hauled the lumber. 
He even made some of his own tools and improved on 
others to suit his needs. I felt a great loss when he passed 
on in May 1977. 

The people of Mississippi, especially the elderly 
black men and women with whom I’ve worked, have 
taught me many valuable lessons that will take years to 
digest fully. The wisdom, knowledge and love they and 
their families have shared with me have enriched my life 
immeasurably. I dedicate “Southern Roads” to them. 























7. Blacksmith Julius Mason (1902-1977) 
Mississippi, August 1976. 












9. Storefront. 

Mississippi, April 1977. 




























































11. Quilter Annie Dennis. 
Mississippi, March 1976. 














































































13. Traditional baptism at Spring Hill. 
Mississippi, August 1976. 



14. Pecan pickers of Lake Mary Island. 
Mississippi, November 1975. 
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18. Grandmother Burrell. 
Mississippi, August 1976. 










































21. Cleola McFarland’s kitchen. 
Mississippi, November 1976, 








23. Julius Mason’s blacksmith shop. 
Mississippi, July 1975. 





























27. Mule-powered sugar-cane grinder. 
Mississippi, December 1975. 








29. Quilter Hettie Barnes and granddaughter. 
Mississippi, September 1976. 
































































33. The McFarlands at dinner. 
Mississippi, November 1976. 





34. Blacksmith Julius Mason and daughter. 
Mississippi, November 1976. 












35. Taft Putman's baskets. 
Mississippi, December 1975 






36. Abraham Hunter shows grandson Stevie 
how to make cornshuck mule collars. 
Mississippi, December 1975. 


































I never seen no man make a basket. My father 
brought one home , an ’ I just looked at it.... 

When it comes to chairs , I just flat foot made a chair. 


40. Basket and chairmaker Lee Willie Nabors. 
Mississippi, May 1974. 






















43. Mississippi cotton field 
September 1977. 

























45. Quilter Victoria Bennett 
Mississippi, March 1976. 











































The hucksters who sold things from horse-drawn wagons 
on the streets of Baltimore are part of my earliest 
memories. Depending on the season, these street 
vendors sold ice, wood, coal, produce and fish; when they 
weren’t doing this, they were collecting junk to sell. We 
called the men “Arabers,” a folk term peculiar to 
Baltimore. Like many of the neighborhood kids, I would 
tag alongside them for a block or two and try to mimic 
their songs or cries. We could never really understand all 
they were saying. 

Later I learned why I had had difficulty: The 
Arabers intentionally delivered their songs in a 
somewhat unintelligible way, primarily to attract the 
attention of prospective customers. Many Arabers 
sounded alike, but some developed unique styles that 
could lure my grandmother, for instance, from her 
kitchen in the back to her front door. One such was the 
familiar, characteristic style of Araber James Little, 
from whom I first learned the “Watermelon Song” and 
other cries: 


City Pavements 


Red to the rind, 

Come lady! 

I got 'em red to the rind today! 

Big, ripe, red, juicy 
Watermelon whole! 

I got 'em red 
Watermelon whole! 

I got 'em, you want 'em, come get 'em 
I got 'em red to the rind today! 

Hard crabs alive! 

Four dead out of five! 

Every time the wheel turns 
Another crab dies! 

Hey lady, 

Come get your hard crabs! 

White potatoes, 

Sweet potatoes, 

Collard greens and apples! 

Red ripe tomatoes 
Hey, the peaches are 
Almost all sold! 
























Black folk used to say , “You can take the Negro out of the country , 
but you can't take the country out of the Negro ” Historically , most 
Black people come from a rural , agricultural background. The twin 
experiences of being African in America and countryfolk in the 
city have shaped present-day urban Black cultural expressions . 
Southern roads have led to city pavements , but we are still one people. 

Worth Long 


49. Gregory and Darian Rowland. 
Washington, D.C., July 1976. 





When I was about eight I began working on the 
wagons, as had most of the men in my family, starting 
with my great-grandfather before the turn of the 
century. His only son, Handy, eventually owned a stable 
and operated a produce business in partnership with a 
woman. They kept at least 40 Arabers and their helpers 
in work for more than 30 years. 

It was like reliving my childhood when I met a real 
crazy east Baltimore Araber named June Fulton in 1969 
at the produce center where the Arabers bought their 
vegetables. June was a hell of an Araber — he was so 
good people used to say he could sell sand to an Arab in 
the desert — and thought he was the world’s greatest 
lover, too. Most Arabers try to sell out their daily load by 
sundown, but June never did because he spent so much of 
his day messing with everyone he ran into. 

Winfield was another east-side Araber, but he also 
had a job reading meters for the city; he Arabed only on 
weekends. Winfield owned three horse-and-wagon 
teams, which he rented to other Arabers during the 
week. He was a short, bald-headed, cigar-smoking, very 
wise dude. He had grown up knowing June and his 
closest buddy Monk, a tall, funny, snagger-toothed guy 
(people called you that when you didn’t have any front 
teeth). Now they all worked for Winfield. 

The deal was, at the first of the week, Winfield gave 
them each $100 and a team, which they used all week. At 
week’s end, they gave him back his $100 plus a daily 
rental for the team and a share of their profits. A good 
Araber should always be able to double his money — if 
you spend $75 a day to load your wagon, you should be 


able to make $150 or more by day’s end. Most people who 
back Arabers ask for one-third to one-half of the profit. 
When it was time for June and Monk to pay Winfield, 
they’d always claim they hadn’t made any profit. Then 
the stuff would hit the fan. After about an hour of some of 
the worst threats you’ve ever heard, they would settle it 
and go off to have a drink together. Winfield would swear 
up and down that he was never going to back them again, 
but come Monday morning, he would, and they knew it. 

One day when I was with June, he told me an Araber 
named Albert had just been killed at the new produce 
center in a tractor-trailer accident. Everyone had liked 
Albert, and all the Arabers were going to his funeral. In 
the entire time I’d known June, I’d never seen him wear 
a suit, but this day everyone was really sharp. Monk had 
bought a big white Stetson hat, white shoes and a dark 
blue suit; Winfield was decked out in a five-button suit; 
and June was sharp as a tack, even with his broken arm, 
which he’d gotten in a crap game, in a big cast. Albert 
was put away in grand style. 

On summer Sundays, June, Winfield and Monk 
would take their families to Druid Hill Park. These times 
were really something special. Starting about noon, 
folks gravitated to an area where a group of drummers 
played. People just came to cool out, and up close to the 
drums, to do some of the most beautiful dancing you ever 
saw. It was a great place to meet new friends and see old 
ones, and between 1971 and ’73,1 hardly missed a 
Sunday. 

June Fulton passed away in his sleep one night in 
1977.1 dedicate “City Pavements” to his memory. Monk 


was hit in the head while being robbed and, after a long 
stay in the hospital, he’s now retired. Winfield still works 
for the city during the day and is a bartender on 
weekends. Because of urban renewal, most of the big 
stables in Baltimore are gone. There are still a lot of guys 
Arabing, but each year the number gets smaller, and 
those still working sell more often from trucks. Most of 
the Baltimore photographs in “City Pavements” were 
taken as I traveled through the city with the Arabers, 
and they show their customers, families and friends. 

Whenever I visit Chicago, I recall folks always 
saying it’s just Mississippi up north. If so, Sundays in 
Jazz Alley are down-home homecomings — the Alley 
lined with chairs, people sit and eat, drink, dance, catch 
up with old friends and relatives. A woman who hadn’t 


lived in that community for ten years told me she comes 
back because anyone she wants to see will show up in the 
Alley. For me, the interaction of people there is a clear 
example of the continuity of black culture and style from 
south to north. 

No matter which cities I visit, I’m always struck by 
the similarities among black people amidst the diversity 
of the communities where they live and work. Some of 
these photographs are from New York City; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Farrell, Pennsylvania; and Washington, 
D.C. Some are from assignments, some from family 
events and some are from just passing through. But all, 
for me, have an overriding continuity — city pavements 
or southern roads, black people express elements of style 
common to both experiences. 



50. Bikers take a break. 

Sunday afternoon in Druid Hill Park. 
Baltimore, Maryland, September 1973. 







52. Muhammad Speaks newspaper salesmen 
line up for inspection. 

Washington, D. C., July 1973. 





































































This Araber’s pony 

died of old age and was covered up, 

respectfully, before being removed. This 

entire neighborhood has now been 

renovated. 


58. Flat Iron Alley behind Stirling Street. 
East Baltimore, Maryland, July 1972. 
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60. Under the bridge. 

Lower Manhattan, New York, September 1968 





















































65. Peter. 

East Baltimore, Maryland, June 1969. 










































70. Walter Fisher's Stable, 

108 West Hughes Street near South Hanover Str# 
South Baltimore, Maryland, August 1972. 


This stable has now been razed and the houses around it renovated. 
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72. Arabing, East 21st Street and Greenmount Avenue j 
South Baltimore, Maryland, July 1972. 















































75. Pushing checkers. 

East Baltimore, Maryland, July 1972. 




















































































































































83. Leaving by bus. 

North Carolina, February 1971. 
























































































































91. Hallway of Polk home. 

Americus, Georgia, April 1971 



















































Produce Center worker 
dressed up for the weekend. 

South Baltimore, Maryland, June 1972. 
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97. Araber’s helper. 

Baltimore, Maryland, June 1969. 
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99. Neighbors. 

East Baltimore, Maryland, June 1971 






















































102. Easter Sunday celebration 
in Lincoln Park, Capitol Hill. 
Washington, D.C., April 1975. 





































1936 

Born July 27 in Baltimore, Maryland. Lives there and on a 
tobacco farm in Charles County, Maryland. Attends Maryland 
public schools. 

1954-58 

U.S. Air Force, travels through Europe and lives in Paris, 
France which tremendously influence his world perspective. 

1963 

Is influenced by the work of Gordon Parks and the social 
movements of the 1960 s. Begins making photographs as a form 
of creative expression. 

1967 

Begins photographic assignments for D.C. Gazette. 

1968-73 

Photo editor of D.C. Gazette 

1968 

Becomes full-time photographer. 

1969 

One-man show, “Cross Currents, Roland Freeman,” Gallery de 
Gaines, Capitol Hill, Washington, D.C. One of the first 
galleries in Washington to exhibit and sell photographs. 

1970 

Begins stringing for Time magazine. 

1970-71 

Becomes first photographer to receive a National Endowment 
for the Humanities fellowship (Young Humanist). 


Chronology 


1971 

Begins stringing for Magnum Photos, Inc. and doing 
assignments for the London Sunday Times (England), Dev 
Stem (Germany), Paris-Match and VExpress (France), 
Newsweek and many other publications throughout the world. 

Group show, “Eleven Washington Photographers,” Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. and Maryland Art Institute, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Teaches documentary photography at George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

1972 

Organizes group show, “Countryside/Inner City,” National 
Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C., which includes the photographs of two teachers, Roland 
Freeman and John Weiss, and their students. 

One-man show, “Roland Freeman, Photographer,” Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vermont, and Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

1973 

One-man show, “Roland Freeman, Photographer,” Mind’s Eye 
Gallery, Vancouver, British Columbia and Shado Gallery, 
Oregon City, Oregon. 

1974 

Group show, “Black Photographers Exhibit,” Southside 
Community Arts Center, Chicago, Illinois, organized by 
Vandell Cobb, Columbia College. 

Group show, “Mississippi: Tradition and Change,” Festival of 
American Folklife, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


1975 

One-man show, “Crossroads: Black America,” Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology’s Creative Photography Gallery, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

1975-76 

Administers a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Arts, Special Projects, Folk Arts Program. 

1975-77 

Director/Photographer, Mississippi Folklife Project. 

1977 

One-man show, “Folkroots: Images of Mississippi Black 
Folklife (1974-76),” Mississippi State Historical Museum, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

1978 

One-man show, “City Pavements/Country Roads,” Antioch 
University/Mary land and Antioch University/Philadelphia. 

Becomes first photographer-in-residence/research associate at 
Institute for the Arts and the Humanities, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 

1978-79 

National tour of “Folkroots”: 

March-April 1978, Nexus Gallery, New Orleans, Louisiana 
May-June 1978, Anniston Museum of Natural History, 
Anniston, Alabama 

July-August 1978, Neighborhood Arts Center, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


September 1978, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
October 1978, American Folklore Society’s Annual Meeting, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

February 1979, Smithsonsian Institution’s new East Building 
of the National Gallery of Art, in special exhibit arranged 
in the Study Center by the Folk Arts Program, National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

1979 

One-man show, “A Baltimore Portfolio, 1968-1979,” 
University of Maryland Baltimore County Library, 
Catonsville, Maryland. 

1979-82 

“Folkroots” begins an extended exhibition schedule under the 
Visual Arts Touring Program of the Southern Arts Federation. 

1980 

Group show, “We’ll Never Turn Back,” an exhibit of 13 Civil 
Rights Movement photographers, National Museum of History 
and Technology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Group show, “Official Photographs: Portraits of the Carter 
Administration,” National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Member: 

American Society of Magazine Photographers 
White House News Photographers Association 
U.S. Senate Press Photographers Gallery 
International Black Photographers Association 
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